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HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Conversations on the History of Massachusetts, from its first 
Settlement to the present period ; for the use of Schools and 


Families. By Friend of Youth. Published by Munroe and 
Francis, 128 Washington Street, Boston. 


It is hoped that no apology will be deemed ne- 


cessary for an attempt to furnish the youra of 


Massachusetts with a Flistory of their native state 
in so condensed a form, as shall pnt itin the pow- 
er of every one to obtain a knowledge of the lead- 
ing facts. Such is the object of the compiler of 
this little work. ‘To facilitate the acquisition of 
this‘knowledge, by young learners in schools and 
families, the interrogative form has been adopted, 
and the events arranged in chronological order. 
The best authorities have been consulted, and care 
has been taken to render the work as correct as 
possible.—Preface. 

The following description of the State House is 
copied from Snow’s Geography of Boston: 

The State House stands on the brow of Beacon 
hill, fronting southeasterly towards the Common. 
Tt has Sumner street on the north and east, Beacon 
street on the south, and Hancock avenue on. the 
west. The buildiog is of an oblong form, measur- 
ing 173 feet in length, and 61 feet deep: It has 
two principal stories ; the lower, or basement story 
is 20 feet high ; the second or main story is 30 feet 
high. On the centre is an attic 20 feet high, and 
60 feet wide with a pediment 15 feet high. Above 
this a dome 52 in diameter, rises 36 feet, and 
terminates, at 25 feet higher, with a circular Jantern 
which is surmounted by an elegant gilded cone. 

The corner stone of this edifice was laid by 
Governor Samuel Adams, on the 5th of July, 1795. 
It was finished so as to be occupied by the Legis- 
lature on the 11th of January, 1798. The lower 
floor is 114 feet, and the tip of the cone is 260 feet, 
above the level of thesea. The whole appearance 
of the edifice is strikingly peculiar, and it forms a 
prominent object in the picture of Boston from 
whatever direction the city is viewed. 

The main story contains the Legislative halls. 
The centre hall is the Representatives’ room, 55 
feet square ; the eastern hall is forthe Senate ; and 
the rooms in the west end for the Governor and 
Council, and for the use of the various committees 
of either house. 

The following account of the introduction of 
British Troops into Boston, and their expulsion by 
General Washington, is from ‘Conversations on the 
History of Massachusetts.’ 

In the year 1768, a Convention chosen by the 
people met in Boston to deliberate on constitution- 
al measures for the removal of the oppressions of 
the BritishGovernment. The day before the Con- 
vention rose, advice was received that a man of war 
and transports from Halifax, with about 900 troops, 
under cover of the cannon of the ships, landed with- 
out. molestation, and to the number of 700 men 
marched with muskets charged, bayonets fixed, 
martial music and the usual military parade, to the 


they positively refused. 


governor, was opened for their reception, and two 
field pieces with the main guard were stationed in 
its front. ‘The lower floor of the State House, 


been used by gentlemen and the merchants as 
an exchange, the Representatives’ Chamber, the 
{court house, Faneuil hall,—places intimately as- 
| sociated with ideas of justice and freedom, as 
well as convenience and atility, were now filled 
with regular soldiers. Guards were placed at the 
doors of the State House—the common was covered 
with tents—sojdiers were constantly marching and 
countermarching to relieve the guards, and the cen- 
tinels challenging the inhabitants as they passed. 
The Sabbath was profaned, and the devotion of the 
sanctuary was disturbed, by the sound of drums and 
other martial music. In November, several large 
transports arrived with more troops. But the colo- 
nists, though disgusted and injured, were not over- 
awed. 

In the spring of 1776, the Provincial Troops un- 
der the command of General Washington, having 
succeeded in diverting the attention of the British 
garrison, gained possession of Dorchester heights 
in the evening of the 4th of March, and 1200 
men i diatel d erecting breast-works 
to shield them from the enemy. The ground was 
extremely hard, but the night was mild, and, by 
laboring with great diligence, at break of day they 
presented lines of defence which astonished the 
British garrison, to whom nothing remained but to 
abandon the town, or dislodge the provinicals. The 
latter was attemptcd, but a tremendous storm at 
night hindered the execution of their design, and it 
was agreed in a council of war next morning, to 
evacuate the town as soon as possible. The Amer- 
icans proceeded in strengthening and extending 
their works, and on the morning of the 17th of 
March it was judged by the Britishthat delay was 
no longer safe, and by 10 o'clock, A. M.' the king’s 
troops, with those Americans, (then called Tories,) 
who were attached to the royal cause, were all un- 
der sail. General Washington then marched tri- 
umphantly into, Boston, where he was received asa 
deliverer, 
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NARRATIVE. 











A THUNDER STORM AT SEA. 


‘‘ Last night has been one of horrors, and deliv- 
erances beyond all that we have yet experienced. 
We had retired to rest as usual, though few could 
sleep on account of the creaking and rocking of 
the vessel, the yelling of the winds, and the roaring 
ofthe waves, About one o’clock Mr. Bennet heard 
atr d explosion or crash, as though the 
ship. had been violently disrupted, or all her tim- 
bers compressed together, by some inconceivable 
force: a hideous glare of light at the same time 
bursting. through the bull’s-eye above, upon the 
darkness, instantly afterwards he heard the captain 
calling out of the cabin below with vehemence, the 
two names of the deputation: “ Mr Bennet, Mr. 
Tyerman! did you hear? did you not hear that! 
Oh, pray to God for us! Allis over! All is over! 
Lord. have mercy upon us!” A second time, be- 
fore. Mr. Bennet could answer, the terrible light 
flashed like a momentary conflagration of all around, 
and a louder peal of thunder than before accom- 
panied the blaze, followed by what seemed to be 
the sea itself, rushing in cataracts between decks. 








In the evening, the selectmen were re-| This, however, proved to be a storm of hail, the 
quired to quarter the two regiments in the town, but | stones of which were as large as pigeon’s eggs, and 
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A temporary shelter, how- | severely smote the faces and hands of those above, 
ever, in Faneuil Hall was allowed to one regiment, | who were personally exposed to it. 
and the next day the State House, by order of the/ captain cried out, ‘It is now all over! pray, pray, 
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[the building now called City Hall,] which had | 
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for us! Lord have merey upon us!” Mr, Tyerman 
and Mr. Jones, who had been asleep, now came 
running from their berths, inquiring what was the 
nature of the occurrence, and what injury had been 
sustained. Just then a third flash of lightning, and 
a crack of thunder, the one.more faint, the other 
Jess deafening than before ; and, with four distinct 
pulsations between them, gave token thet the dan- 
ger, though still near upon us, might be passing 
away. The chief mate, whose watch it was upon 
deck, informed us, that the hurricane began about 
nine o'clock, but it had not reached its crisis till 
towards one, when we first distinguished the voice 
of the thunder from the wailing of the wind, and 
the booming of the waves, and when that dreadful 
shock cohvulsed the vessel which convinced the 
captain that it must have been fatally struck, as at 
the same time he heard the expression aloud, ‘ The 
pumps are of no use now.’—The. mate said that 
this first great flash heated his face, and he felt as 
if stunned for a moment or, two, the peleenngos 
flame appearing to run down his jacket sleeve, The 
second peal was accompanied by a crimson blaze, 
which was instantaneously followed by the tempest 
of hail pouring like shot upon. himself and his ter- 
rified comrades, who, to. use his own expression, 
crowded about him like a flock of sheep, and could 
scarcely be prevailed on to quit his side on the ne- 
cessary duties of the ship. . He observed that the 
main-stay-sail had happily, been taken in before the 
squall, or it must inevitably have been carried away 
and perhaps involved the destruction of the vessel, 
with all on boatd. . This he thought a very provi- 
dential act, for he had only done it ander an im- 
pression which urged him, as. if /he had heard a 
voice, saying, ‘ Take it in; :take it in; take in the 
main-top-sail!’ The Lord, however, so ordered it, 
that amidst all these perils, not a mast was sprung 
or struck, not a sail carried away or ripped, not a 
timber suffered damage, not a life was lost nor limb 
injured of passenger or crew, 

“ The captain was most powerfully affected with 
the terrors and the mercies of the past night, and 
appears very serious this day. Hesaysthat on the 
preceding evening, when he returned to the cabin 
from deck, he read.a portion of Scripture before 
lying down in his cot, when these words were deep- 
ly impressed upon his heart, ‘ Jesus answered thein 
do ye now believe?’ Oh, that both he and we and 
our fellow voyagers may have grace to profit as we 
ought by this display of divine goodness towards us, 
and more fully than ever before to consecrate our 
body and soul for time and eternity to his service ! 
May he give to each of us that spiritual discern- 
ment and understanding 

** Which hears the mighty voice of God, 
And ponders what he saith ; 
His word and works, his gifts and rod, 
Have each a voice to faith.” 
Tyerman and Bennet’s Voyages. 








OBITUARY. 








LITTLE SUSAN, 
Little Susan was the daughter of the Rev. Shep- 
hard K. Kollogk, and lived in, Norfolk, Virginia. 
She was born on the 30th day of August, 1820. 
Her parents received her as a.gift from God, and 
felt that he was saying to them, “ Take this, child 
and bring it up forme”, 
As long as her parents. both lived they seldom 
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permitted a day to pass without praying that God 
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would bless théit dear little child, and that she 
might be early renewed by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. fore she was three years of age 
she was told to look up to God as her heavenly 
Father. She was also taught a short prayer by her 
pious mother, which she repeated every morning 
and evening. Her father was in the habit of giv- 
ing religious instruction to his children, even be- 
fore they could read, by relating to them, in very 
simple language, those instructive histories with 
which the Scriptures abound, and which the weak- 
est minds can understaud. In this manner he en- 
deavored to instruct them daily by such a method 
as would render religion attractive to his children, 
at an age when their minds were not filled with 
strong prejudice and evil habits. While he was 
relating these Scriptural stories, the attention and 
feelings of little Susan were often much awakened ; 
and a deep impression was made-upon her mind 
and heart. Frequently she was moved to tears, 
and sometimes she would earnestly express a wish 
that she might be pious, like Hannah, or Ruth, and 
that her little brother might be like Joseph, or Sam- 
uel, or David. 

What striking ideas of the greatness and good- 
ness of God, of the excellency of religion, and of 
the hatefulness of sin, might thus be imparted to 
the youngest children, if parents were to take pains 
to instruct them in this familiar manner, and pro- 
perly to relate to them the histories found in the old 
and new Testaments. 

Until Susan was five years of age, she continued 
under the roof of her parents, a sweet and lovely 
child. Sweetness of temper and strength of affec- 
tion were so manifest in her countenance, that she 
usually obtained favor at first sight; and a little ac- 
quaintance with her showed that she had many en- 
dearing qualities, known still better to those who 
lived with her. With such qualities, it is not sur- 

rising that she was much beloved by all who knew 

t ;—by her parents, to whom she was dutiful; by 
her ana to whom she was affectionate ; by 
her teachers, to whom she was respectful; and by 
her servants, to whom she was kind and tender. 
She seemed in this respect to be much like the 
little daughter of Dr. Doddridge, who was asked 
by her father, ‘““ Why, my dear, does every body 
love you 1” and who answered with charming cim 
plicity, “ Indeed, father, I do not know, unless 
it is because I love every body.” She was so de- 
sirous to be kind and obliging to all, that she would 

ofien feel very sorrowful when she had said any 
thing that she feared had wounded the feelings of 
others, and was not easy until she had begged their 
pardon, and assured them she had no intention to 
displease them. Her understanding at this time 
was far above her years. Even at this very early 
age, her judgment was shown by a sense of proprie- 
RL oo which she was remarkable as long as she 
ived. 

When she was five and a half years old, she was 
committed to the care of her aunt, who resided in 
the State of New Jersey. As her aunt had no 
family of her own, and no little children to take 
care of but this little girl, she had it in her power 
to take great pains with her, and’to teach her what 
she was able to learn. And a most delightful task 
it proved, and well repaid’ all the pains she be- 
stowed upon her. When she was first consigned 
to the care of her Aunt L. she was, excepting a 
decided superiority of mind and very great sweet- 
ness of disposition, much like other. children of her 
own age. 

Her aunt from the time of her receivinglittle Susan 
under her care, felt very anxious to teach her to 
know God, to- love him, and to fear him. This 
was very kind in her aunt, and so it is very kind 
in any person who will take the trouble to teach a 
little boy or girl things of so much importance. 
And little Susan was very willing ® learn what her 
aunt wished to teach her. She was quite different 
from some children, who are so cross and so fool- 
ish that they do not love tolearn any thing. They 
do not even love to learn about the great God who 


The first thing that Susan’s aunt did was to pray 
to God for her dear little niece, and for his assis- 
tance, that he would enable her to teach her in 
the best manner. And then, instead of feeling sat- 
isfied in praying for her youthful charge, knowing 
that God requires us to act as well as to pray, she 
continued that method of religious instruction that 
had been commenced by her parents. 

She endeavored to show her that she was a fallen 
creature ; and that however pleasing she might be 
to her acquaintances on account of her good dispo- 
sition, yet she was not pleasing to God, while she 
had a sinful heart; and though her friends loved 
her, yet God would not love her, and she could not 
go to heaven unless she had a new heart, and re- 
ceived the forgiveness of her sins, and endeavored 
to please God by believing and obeying his word. 
She then told her how the favor of God might be 
obtained; that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
save sinners, and that he would save little children, 
if they would believe in him, and love and serve him 
as they ought. She endeavored to impress on her 
mind the necessity of prayer, cautioning her not to 
be satisfied with only saying her prayers. She told 
her that it was not the same thing to say prayers and 
to pray truly; and that any body might say prayers 
every day, and never pray once in all their lives. 
And she told her that it was not only very idle, but 
very sinful to take God’s holy name and never care 
what we are saying. It isnot praying to say, “‘ our 
Father tho art in heaven,” and at the same time to 
be thinking about playing, or eating, or any thing 
else but the great God. 

When Susan found this out, she used to pray 
from her heart ; and she did not mock God by cal-. 
ling on his name and not caring whether he heard 
her or not. 

Susan’s aunt also explained to her as well as she 
was able, that she and all other people have wick- 
ed hearts; and that the feelings of the heart must 
be entirely altered before it would love God ; and 
that she could be saved only through the Lord 
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HABITS OF THE WOLF. 

The smell! of burning asafcetida has a remarkable 
effect upon this animal. In a fire made in the 
woods, thrown on a portion of this drug, so as to 
saturate the atmosphere with the odor, the wolves, 
if any are within reach of the scent, immediately 
assemble round, howling in the most mournfub 
manner ; and such is the remarkable fascination: 
under which they seem to labor, that they will often 
suffer themselves to be shot down rather than quit 
the spot. Of the few instances of their attacking 
human beings, of which we have heard, the follow- 
ing may serve to give some idea of their habits. In 
early times, a negro man was passing in the night 
in the lower part of Kentucky, fromone settlement 
to another. The distance was several miles, and 
the country over which he travelled entirely unset- 
tled. Inthe morning his carcass was found en-. 
tirely stripped of flesh. Near it lay his axe covered: 
with blood, and al] around the bushes were. beaten 
down, the ground trodden, and the number of foot. 
tracks so great as to show that the unfortunate vic- 
tim had fought Jong and manfully. On pursuing 
his track it appeared that the wolves had pursued 
him fora considerable distance; he had often: 
turned upon them and driven them back. Several 
times they had attacked ‘him, and had. been repel- 
led, as appeared from the blood and tracks. He 
had killed some of them before the final onset, and 
in the last conflict had destroyed several. His axe: 
was his only weapon. 

On another occasion, many years ago, a negro 
man was going through the woods with no compan- 
ion but his fiddle, when he discovered that a pack. 
of wolves was on his track. They pursued very 
cautiously, but a few of them would sometimes dash. 
up and growl, as if impatient for their prey,and then 
fall back again. As he had several miles to go, he 
became much alarmed. He sometimes stopped, 





Jesus Christ. To these subjects she listened at all 
times with a great deal of attention, and when she 
could not understand she would ask her aunt to 
explain to her. Then her aunt would make it as 
plain as she could, but sometimes she could not 
mahc it very plain to such a little child. 

Susan did not understand how it could be that 
she was to have a new heart. Her aunt told her 
that it did not mean that her real heart was to be 
taken away and another given her; but that it 
meant the changing of our love. ‘That instead of 
loving any thing else better that God, we must love 
God better than any thing else. She told her that 
with the heart we love, and with the heart we hate; 
and that a person who does not love God has a 
wicked heart ; and when he begins to love God, 
then he may be sure that his heart is changed, or 
that he has anewheart. Susan seemed to under- 
stand this, and she wouldsit fora long time thinking 
about the new heart; and then looking up to her 
aunt, she would say, ‘‘ Aunt, do you think that 
Mrs. — (calling a lady’s name) hasa new heart 7” 
This was a question that her aunt could not always 
answer; and she would then tell little Susan, that 
we do not know each other’s hearts, but that God 
knows every body’s heart. 

Susan’s aunt also told her how she ought to be- 
have, and what things Christians ought not to do, 
and why they ought not to do them.’ Susan was 
told, that if she did wrong, God would not love her ; 
and that she could not live with him in heaven, if 
she did not wish to please him here. And the Lord 
helped little Susan to learn these things, and to 
keep them in her heart. She soon began to try to 
please God, so that, instead of asking, as she had 
been accustomed to do, “ Will you love me, aunt, 
if I do so?” she would say, ‘* Will God love me?” 
She was very particular about this at all times ; 
and whenever she was about to do any thing, and 
was not sure that it was right, she was in the habit: 
of asking, ‘‘ Will God be pleased?” And she was 
very careful not tosin in her thoughts, nor be angry 





made them, and about the kind Saviour who died 
for them, 








or envious, or any thing else that was not like a 
Christian. [Remainder next week.] 


ted, drove back his pursuers, and then pro 
ceeded.—The animals became more and more au- 
dacious, and would probably have attacked him, 
had he not arrived at a deserted cabin which stood 
by the way side—into this he rushed for shelter.— 
And without waiting to shut the door, climbed 
up and seated himself on the rafters.—The wolves 
dashed in after him, and quite ferocious, 
howled and leaped, and endeavored with every ex- 
aggeration of rage to get at him. The moon was 
now shining brightly, and he being able to see his 
enemies, and satisfied of his own safety, began to 
acton the offensive. Finding the cabin full of them, 
he crawled down to the top of the door, which he 
shut and fastened. Then removing some of the 
loose board, from the roof, scattered them witha 
tremendous clatter upon such of his foes as remain- 
ed outside, who soon scampered off, while those in 
the house began to crouch with fear. He had now 
a large number of prisoners to stand guard over 
until morning; and drawing forth his fiddle, he 
very good naturedly played for them all night, very 
much as he supposed, to their edification and 
amusement, for like all genuine lovers of music, he 
imagined it had power to soften even the heart of 
a wolf. On the ensuing day, some of the neigh 
bors assembled and destroyed the captives with 
great rejoicing. , ¢ 
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A NOVEL MODE OF SHEEP DRIVING. 


A late English paper says, that a butcher’s boy, 
of York, having been sent to fetch up two 
sheep from a field, resolved to try an experiment on 
the habits of that patient animal, in order to drive 
them with greater ease to himself. He had seen 
hounds run in couples, and reasoning by analogy, 
why might notsheep? ‘I'he youth, therefore, took 
a cord, and with it yoked his fleecy charge togeth- 
er. The parties not being exactly agreed, began 
to pull different ways, and, feeling the unusual re- 
straint which was imposed’ upon them, they com- 
menced a chase in search of their wonted liberty. 





A cow just lying at her ease on the green sward 
directly in the line of their hurried flight, present- 
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ed a little obstacle, which they attempted to sur-| 
mount in their sheepish way, not by turning aside, | 
but by leaping over it. One ofthem made a spring, | 
and was fairly over the mountain of beef, but the 
unlucky cord happening to rest across the cow’s | 
back, up she sprang, roused by the sudden liberty | 
taken with her person, and found herself in pos-| 
session of two fat sheep, nicely balanced. Away 
ran the beef with the mutton, whilst the astonished | 
Jad joined in the pursuit, with the prospeet before | 
him of his experimental cord anticipating the knife 
of the butcher. The cow at length began to be 
fatigued with her load, and this enabled the pursu-} 
er to come in time to prevent the catastrophe, and, | 
suddenly cutting the cord, the ¢wo fleeces fell to the | 
ground, and they were driven to the city in the 
usual way, the youth being satisfied that, though 
dogs may do well yoked together, it is not exactly | 
the same with sheep. [Genesee Farmer. 











HISTORY. 








ANCIENT BABYLON, 

Babylon is often mentioned in the Bible, and is 
remarkable for having been the place where the 
Jews were so long captives. It stood upon a large 
level plain, on the banks of the river Euphrates. 
Very Itttle is said of its early history ; nor is it cer- 
tain who first built it; but it was Nebuchadnezzar 
who enlarged and beautified it, and made it the 
wonder of the whole earth. The city was in the 
form of a square; each side of the square being fif- 
teen miles in length, requiring sixty miles to go 
round it. It was surrounded with a deep and wide 
ditch, lined with bricks, and filled with water; and 
by walls, inside the ditch, three hundred and fifty 
feet in height, and eighty-seven in thickness. The 
walls were built of large bricks cemented with bi- 
tumen, that is, a slimy substance found in that 
country. 

To enter the eity were one hundred gates, twen- 
ty-five on each side, all of solid brass. (Isa. xlv. 2.) 
Between every two of these gates were three towers, 
raised ten feet higher than the wall ; also four more 
at the four corners of this great square. From 
each of the gates ran astreet, one hundred and 
fifty feet wide, in a straight line, to the gate oppo- 
site to it, on the other side of thecity. The whole 
number of streets was fifty, besides four half-streets 
on the inside of the walls, two hundred feet wide, 
and built only on one side that is the side, opposite 
the walls. These fifty streets crossing each other, and 
the half-streets, at what are called right angles, cut 
the whole city into sit hundred and seventysix smal- 
ler squares, each of which would:be about two miles 
and-a quarter round. The houses were built on 
the sides of the squares only, and were three or 
four stories high, and beautified with all kinds of 
ornaments. ‘The space within was left open, and 
laid out in gardens, or employed for other purposes 
of use and ornament. 

The river Eupbrates, or a branch of it, ran quite 
across the city, entering at the north side and going 
out at the south, over which was a bridge, in the 
middle of the city, a furlong, or an eighth part of 
a mile long, and thirty feet wide. This bridge was 
built with wonderful art, because the bottom of the 
river was sandy, and did not furnish a good foun- 
dation for building on. At the east end of the 
bridge stood the old palace of Babylon, so large that 
it covered four of the squares above named ; at the 
west stood the new palace, which was much larger 
still, and covered no fewer than nine squares. The 
temple of Belus, which covered one entire square, 
stood next the:old palace. A wall, like that which 
went round the city, was built on each side of the 
river, and massy brazen gates were also placed at 
the ends of the streets leading down to the river, 
which was crossed by boats. Cyrus, having turned 
the river out of its channel, entered by these gates, 
which had been carelessly left open in the night 
during a public festivity, and so took the city. 
This was when he set the Jews at liberty, and gave 
them leave to return to their own country. 

The most wonderful works in Babylon were the 


new palace; the hanging gardens; and a prodi- 
gious artificial lake and canals for draining the 
river ; of which we may perhaps say more in a fu- 
ture number, 

Such, according to accounts, was ancient Baby- 
lon. It never was, and perhaps never will be 
equalled in grandeur by any city upon earth. 

[Monthly Repository. 
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CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Within thirty miles of the city of Richmond, 


there lived a g much addicted to gay and 
feoli 
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From the Sabbath School Instructer. 
MY TEACER,—No. 8. 
Although it was some distance from my teacher’s 
house to the school-room, I cannot remember that 


| he was ever absent. Most generally when I arrived, 


I found him there ready to converse with me, or 
listen to an account of my conduct during the week. 
“ Have you been a good boy this week ?”’ he once 
said. I told him I thought! had been quite a good 
boy, for I had my whole lesson perfectly, beside a 
litle hymn. “I am glad to hear that,” said he— 
and O, how pleasantly he smiled ;—* nothing 
pleases me more than to know that you have been 
good,” continued he, “ and the reason, why I asked 
you so particularly to-day about your conduct the 
past week, is, because last Sabbath you promised 
me that you would try to be good as possible. I 
hope you have. But have you daily gone by your- 
self in secret, and there asked your Maker to bless 
you, and put within you a new heart?” I could 
not answer. “Tam aftaid,” said he, “that you 
have neglected prayer—neglected to retire in 
secret, and pour out your soul to God, entreating 
him to pardon all your sin. Dear scholar, what 
can I do for you that will make you perform these 
duties? Anything in my power shall be done, if it 
will but lead you to surrender your heart to Christ. 
Sometimes, when away from my work and the busy 
world, my thoughts recur to your lost and perishing 
condition, and [ cannot refrain from weeping. I 
think to myself, what if you should grow up with- 
out a hope in the pardoning mercy of God, or die 
in your present condition? Should this be the 
case, it seems as though I never should enjoy my- 
self again. I cannot express one half what I feel, 
and it appears almost useless for me to talk.—Dear 
child, how long will you continue in sin—how long 
rebel against a just, holy and righteous God? Now 
do not, O, do not let another week pass away like 
the last, but begin this night to raise your secret, 
earnest prayer to Heaven, and depend upon it, you 
shall receive pardon for all your sins, and his lov- 
ing kindness will be with you all your days.” I 
wept—how could I refrain, when my—teacher— 
(there, I cannot call him by any name that will 
sufficiently express his kindness)—spoke thus 
tome? I thought then that, as soon as school was 
done, I would go home, and obey my teacher, by 
lifting my desires to God, and asking him to grant 
me pardon for all my sins.— While walking home, 
[ thought to myself, if 1 now become serious, my 
parents, my brothers my playmates will all know it, 
and how badly I shall feel when 1 meet them, and 
they ask what makes me look so solemn. I shall 
not want to tell them that 1 am religious and desire 
to become a Christian—for if I do, they will think 
strangely of it. Nor can [ any more associate with 
my young companions in their sports—but I must 
pat away all my playthings, and continually carry 
a serious and solemn look about with me. Just so 
poorly T reasoned, and finally concluded to put off 
religion to some future time, when I should become 
a man. 

Now my teacher had often told me, that I should 
be as happy with a new heart, and could play with 
my companions as pleasantly as ever, and should 
not have to lay aside one of my playthings ;—yet 
after all, I fancied I must, and was afraid to set 
myself to work in earnest, to seek a blessing from 


fr company ; and whose wife, although not 
a professor of religion, was in reality a pious woman. 
He was in the habit of spending his evenings out,. 
until a very late hour, and of returning home some- 
times as late as one or twoo’clock in the morning, 
always requiring supper, and expecting that his 
wife would wait on him, as though he had returned 
ata seasonable hour. She never disappointed or 
crossed him; but, always appeared to serve him 
with the utmost cheerfulness, although her mind 
was greatly distressed at his improper and sinful 
course of conduct. 

It came to pass, on a certain evening, that he and 
some four or five of his associates, at a party of 
pleasure, became very much intoxicated, and did 
not think of leaving the place of their dissipation, 
until after midnight. Several of them retaining to- 
@ great extent, the use of their mental powers, as 
is often the case with habitual drunkards, even 
when drank, observed, *‘ What shall we do? Where 
shall we go?’ We shall be well scolded this night, 
ifwe go home. Our wives will be exceedingly 
mad, and well they may.’ ‘ Well scolded, well 
scolded !’ replied the gentleman, ‘ I never heard the 
like before. My wife never scolds me at any time,. 
and she is as kind to me when | am drunk, as at any 
other time. Go home with me, I'll insure you a 
good supper—and as polite treatment as you would. 
receive at a dining party at my house—go home 
with me.’ ‘Fhey went, and arrived between the 
hours of one and two o'clock. Anticipating the 
return of her husband, the lady had caused poultry 
to be killed, and the arrangements necessary to be 
made, so as to furnish his supper with as little delay 
as possible, and had retired to rest. She arose, 
prepared herself to meet them, and gave them a 
very kind reception. 

Presently supper was ready, and they all took: 
their seats, when one of them addressed the lady 
to the following effect—‘ Really, madam, we are ut- 
terly surprised at the hospitality and courtesy with 
which you treat such undeserving guests. We 
have certainly behaved very much amiss this eve- 
ning, and are sure, that if we had gane home, we- 
should have had a very severe reprimand, and gone 
to bed supperless.’ With all the mildness and dig- 
nity of a woman and a Christian, she replied, ‘I 
never scold my husband at any time—the princi- 
ples of my religion forbid it—I obey him and honor 
him, and do all in my power to make him happy. 
He finds, or thinks he finds, pleasure in dissipation. 
I’m glad that he has any enjoyment, any where. 
His pleasures, if they can be called pleasures, are 
confined to the present world. With no prospect 
of happiness in the world to come, I could not con- 
sent to diminish his pleasures in this world. For 
myself, my joys are in anticipation. No wife, or 
mother, has greater cause for gratitude than my- 
self, but for the single fact of my husband's gaiety 
and dissipation. His course grieves me; but he 
shall not be vexed and scolded by me. My prayer 
is that God in his mercy, may give him to see that 
his ways are wrong, and lead to misery. But I 
shall always obey and honor him, and dv all in my 
power to promote his happiness.’ 

‘Is it possible, my dear,’ interrupted the gentle- 
man, ‘that these are the motives, by which you 
have been governed, in your kindness and affection 
to me, in my wicked frolics. You shall never Aave 
it in your power, thus to bear with me again.’ 
From that night he became a sober man, 

‘ [Religious Herald. 








the Lord. But oh! how often have I repented of 
my conduct, and wished that I had sought religion 
in early childhood, that I now might have the un- 
speakable satisfaction of knowing that my first, my 





walls, already described ; the temple of Belus; the 








best years were spent in the service of my God and 
Redeemer. 
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QUARRELSOME CHILDREN. — 
“There now,” said Thomas to his sister, “ you 

have quite spoiled the rose I have been painting.” 

“ Well, Thomas, it was all your fault,”—' No, it 
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is not all my fault, Mira; it is your clumsiness, or apparently hopeless task. Sunday after Sunday, | 
I don’t know whether you did not do it for the pur-| unavailing attempts are made to interest the mind | the ground, covered with flies, and in a state of 
pose ; for you are always trying to tease me.” “ If,of this boy. The words of truth and soberness beastly intoxication; while a large dog stood lol. 


you say that any more, Sir, I 


! 
| 


— 


bloated slave to the cup, stretching his length upon 


shall make you re-/ make no impression, and a season of deep discour- | ling by his side, apparently fatigued with watchin 


member it; I did not wish to quarrel.” ‘* No, | agement succeeds in the teacher’s mind, in regard { his shameless companion, and by a look, first at “ 
that’s always your way; you first come and do |to the little fellow, who seems su far removed from | passers-by and then at the mass of degraded hu- 
mischief and then you say you do not wish to quar-| the influences that affect most minds. The teacher, | manity at his side,seemed to invite the pity and sym- 


rel.” And so saying, the naughty Thomas struck 
his sister on the head. Just at this time, unfortu- 
nately for the credit of the children, their Mamma 
entered the room. The door of the nursery hav- 
ing been open, she had heard all the conversation 
which had passed, and on Mira’s screaming, went 
Instantly upon her 
entrance, as naughty children generally do, they 
both began at once to tell their stories; but like a 
wise and prudent mother, she sat down, and - 


to see what was the matter. 


manded that only one should speak at a time. 
course, according to custom, Mira said, it was al 
her brother’s fault, and Thomas said it was al 


Mira's fault; but their mother thought it was the 


fault of both, and therefore afier chastising both 


cellent advice they received, had the desired effect 


the promises made will not soon be forgotten. 


‘My dear readers, I will not detain you much 
longer, but suffer the word of exhortation, which is 
If once you get intoa habit of 
fault—of being easily offended, and often 
disputing, you will find that it will grow with your 
growth and strengthen with your strength, until you 
become. hateful to yourselves and hateful to all 
Pity and forgive your playmates— 
bear and forbear ; that you may be the children of 
your Father who is in heaven—and remember, 
whenever you feel in the least angry, the following 


— Never quarrel. 


finding 


around you. 


expressive and affecting lines— 
« Let love through all your actions run, 
And all words he mild, 
Live like the bleesed virgin’s Son, 
That sweet and lovely child.”’ 
Fn 


Cerca. 


for. when released. from their confinement they 
kissed each other, declared themselves very sorry 
for their behaviour, and promised to love each other 
better for the future ; and I do sincerely hope that 


strength and time is wasted and thrown away, bears 
his case to the throne of mercy, and there, almost 


saved?’ ‘The teacher takes him apart and points 
him away to Jesus. He sees by the eye of faith, 
|| as it were, the Holy Ghost coming down in baptis- 
|| mal power upon the soul of this little fellow, reno- 
vating him, soul, and spirit, and faculties, and fil- 


, | ling him with strange joys, new hopes and purposes. 
she shut one up in her dressing-room, and the other 
in the drawing-room; that they being quiet and 
alone might have leisure to reflect on the shameful 
impropriety of their conduct. I am happy to be able 
to say, that this judicious discipline and the ex- 


He leaves the school. 
his pupil for a season. 
By and by a young man finds his way into the 
heart of China, and commences the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures into a language spoken by 
the darkened millions of that vast empire. His 
labors attract the attention of the Christian world. 
What is this teacher's surprise and joy to find that 
this same, man was once the little subject of his 
discouraged efforts and almost hopeless prayers ! 
The teacher dies—and in Heaven sees a poor 
Chinese come home to glory. He asks, with won- 
der, ‘‘ How did you find your way here?” ‘The re- 
deemed pagan answers, ‘‘ One of Morrison’s Bibles 
taught me the way of eternal life.” Others follow 
from China.—T hey are the souls saved through the 
instrumentality of Morrison—and Morrison was the 
little Sabbath Scholar? Oh! now that teacher is 
reaping his harvest. As years roll away, his har- 
vest comes in more and more. Oh, what a harvest 
he is reaping. [N. ¥. Weekly Messenger. 


—_ 
INFANT SCHOOL FACTS. 

In the course of some brief oral instructions on 
the History of the Flood, the Teacher remarked 
that sea shells had been found on the tops of the 
highest mountains, which was a proof that the land 


The teacher loses sight of 








MISCELLANY. 


had been entirely covered with water. 
instantly said—‘‘ God says so—and that is proof 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
SCHOLAR, ARE YOU READY? 


We know not what a week will bring forth. To- 
day we whoare flushed with health, may, ere another 
week shall have past, be slumbering in the dust. 
Qn looking back but a few, very few days, I can 
pointout many hearts that have been caused to ache 
—many domestic circles that are filled with grief. 
The destroyer, death, has been among them, and 
selected many a “ shining mark” for his prey. A 
little scholar, who.was a member of the school to 
which I belong, and was present but last Sabbath, 
listening to the instructions of her teacher, is now 
no more. Suddenly she was cajled to pass “the 
Buta 
day or two ago she arose as well and as happy as the 
merriest of us—but alas! before the setting of the 
sun, the fatal stroke had reached her active form, 
Who 
can tell, which of us will next pass the ‘ dark val- 
Jey ?” Let us then be prepared, and when we are cal- 
led from time, our gain will be eternal blessedness. 

c. 


gate of death,” and her seat is now vacant. 


and yesterday death marked her for his own. 


——— 
REAPING IN HEAVEN. 


The Rev. Mr. Kirk, of Albany, preaching the 
last Sabbath in the Rev. Mr. Parker’s Church, cor- 
ner of Washington and Dey streets, in this city, on 


ing, made the 


the duty of perseverance in well 
following striking illustration :— 


A Sunday School teacher in England, going to 


his class, sees a little ra, boy 


class, d by the way-side 
carries him to his school and end i 


?| could make us out of a piece of dirt |” 


enough.” It was not in vain that his listening ear 
had heard the testimony of Moses and Peter as 
witnessess for God.—Gen. vii. 19. 2 Pet iii. 5. 

A little girl who was sick at home said to her 
mother—* I wish so there was no sin in the 
world.” “Why do you wish that,” asked her 
mother.—T he little one replied —* because I should 
not be sick if there was no sin—for sin brought 
sickness and deathinto the world.”—Romans v. 12. 

One of the little boys of an Infant school who 
had heard at home some conversation on the sub- 
ject of the Millennium, took the first opportunity 
of saying to his teacher—‘* What is Millennium ? 
—I heard some one say it would begin in 1836.” 
The teacher conversed on the subject, and took 
occasion to remark on the blessings of peace, union 
and love that would prevail, should there be a gen- 
eral extension of Christian spirit in the world. 
This little boy eagerly and interestedly inquired— 
“ Will the Poles and Russians fight then, when 
the Millennium day is come.” 

A Teacher speaking of the existence of the Deity, 
remarked—*' There are those who say there is no 
God.” The following dialogue then took place be- 
tween some of the scholars—a little boy said, ‘‘ He 
did not see how they could believe that, for if they 
only looked at themselves they must believe that 
somebody made them ;” another replied, ‘* Oh! they 
might say man made us ;” but, (rejoined another, ) 
who made the first man.—Indeed, none ba a 
ib. 





ors to int 


him in religious instruction. The levity of the 
child’s mind, his wandering eyes, and. seemingly 
irreclaimable habits of inattention, render this an 
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—~_ 
SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


In one of our rambles lately, on a fine afternoon, 
we observed by the road-side, a stout, well-fed, 
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A little boy } 





about to give him up, as one on whom all his| pathy of the beholder. 


A little further on we overtook three men. 


The 


one in the centre was brutally gross and stupid in 


without hope, resolves to persevere a little longer. | his appearance ; and that each might bear his share 
In a short time, the teacher thinks he discovers a | of responsibility, if all should fall intothe gutter, 
small ray of hope—a little softening on the surface | the two who were outside braced each other and 
of the boy’s heart, Soon the tear starts and rolls! their companion in the centre, by crossing their 
down his cheek—and at last the extorted cry breaks | arms over each other’s shoulders, while with oaths 
from his heaving bosom, ‘ What shall I do to be | and obscenities they reeled along, shouting witha 


horrid din a parody of ‘* Home! sweet home!” 

Two more of the same party were laid aside ata 
short distance beyond, making six in all—three up 
and three down. A large hog came up from his 
wallowing in the mire, and stood over them witha 
grunt of conscious superiority ! 

Ilave we childien in our Sunday Schools: who 
can come to such a state as this? If this is possi- 
ble respecting them, what is probable respecting 
those who are growing up, without restraint or in- 
struction ? [S. S. Journal. 
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POETRY. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
A LITTLE GIRL TO ANOTHER, WITH SOME 
WILD FLOWERS. 
You have green-house plants I hear, 
Of rave and splendid tints, my dear,— 
And tho’ I’ve no such gifts to send, 
Yet anxious still to be your friend, 
These wild-flowers from my father’s grove 
I charge with messages of love. 
Microscopic tube will spy 
Charms ’neath their simplicity, 
Curious cells where pure and free 
Springs the nectar for the bee, 
Graceful forms and radiant die 
From the peucil of the sky. 
And now my little story’s told, 
For as I am bunt three years old, 
Letter brief, and scanty line 
Best hecome a liand like mine. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Mary 
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THE MISSIONARY’S BRIDE. 
Who'd be a Missionary’s Bride ? 
Who, that is young and fair, 
steer leave the se rgoreh pon! Oa beside, 
ts pomp—its vanity and pride 
He deviour’s wide to bear ? 
Who would leave the glittering hall, 
Where beauteous fashion reigns ; 
To share her life—her joys—her all, 
With one who heeds not fashion’s call, 
And will not wear her chains ? 
Who would leave the festive throng, 
. And admiration’s gaze! 
And to a “little flock” belong 
Who love to swell the humble song, 
To their Redeemer’s praise ? 
Who could leave her father’s dome, 
And her mother’s fire-side ! 
In a heathen land to roam, 
Sometimes, perhaps, without a home, 
A Missionary’s Bride ? 
None—save she whose bosom feels 
The emptiness of earth ;— 
Who loves the home that faith reveals, 
And oft at Jesus’ table kneels, 
To prove her heavenly birth. 
None—save she who has that love 
Which * seeketh not her own,” 
_ Who, mild and peaceful as the dove, 
Pursues the joys which are above, 
Around her Father’s throne. 
None—save she whose bosom glows 
With feeling for-the poor; 
Whose willing footstep ever knows 
To find the lowly hut of those 
Who silently endure. 
None—eave she whose heart is meek, 
Who feels another’s pain, 
And loves to wipe from sorrow’s cheek 
The trickling tear—and accents speak 
That s the soul sgain. 
She who feels for them that need 
The precious “‘ bread of life,” 
And longs the Saviour’s lambs to feed— 
O, such a one would make indeed 
A Missionary’s Wife! 
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